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CONTEMPORARY ALASKAN ESKIMO ART 


In the fall of 1948 a young Canadian artist named James Houston returned to Montreal after a 
tet summer of painting in the eastern Arctic, with a few small carvings collected at Port Harrison on 
Seeudson Bay. He showed them to the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, with the hope of helping to develop 
Seaseeee a source of income for Canadian Eskimos. A test purchase of a thousand or so objects the following 
avear was sold out in three days. Houston spent the next several years encouraging the production of 

ctgeerecitee handicrafts in villages throughout the eastern Arctic. In 1957, under his leadership, the natives of 
ppperiieen West Baffin Island produced the first Canadian Eskimo prints. In the succeeding years, new sales 
sepcietl outlets, circulating exhibitions, and publications made contemporary Canadian Eskimo art known 
and admired throughout the Western world. 


22. WOLF DANCE. Kivetoruk Moses, c.1962-5. 

‘ India ink, colored pencil and watercolor on paper, 
oday’s monumental stone figures and 31 cm h x 46 cm w. Cat. No. 70.164.1. Gift of Edith 
bold stonecut and stencil prints, have Bullock. Photograph by Sam Kimura. 
almost come to be synonymous with : — 

Eskimo art, but a different popular image pre- 
| vailed not so long ago. Until after World War 
Il “Eskimo art’ most often referred to carved 
or engraved walrus ivory from Alaska, an art 
form discovered by European explorers in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Alaskan Eskimo ivory carving dates back at least 
two thousand years, to the emergence of the 
maritime Thule tradition in the Bering Strait 
region. Prehistoric Eskimo culture reached its 
greatest complexity in western Alaska, and 
Eskimo culture is most complex in Alaska today, 


Spare 


not only because of its greater historical diver- 
sity in language and culture, but because its 
bearers range from culturally conservative resi- 
dents of remote villages to highly educated 
leaders living in modern cities. In the same way, 
contemporary Alaskan Eskimo art includes pre- 
historic survivals, innovations introduced by 
traders, schoolteachers and missionaries, and 
recently adopted materials, techniques and 
ideas borrowed from the international reservoir 
of modern art. It is easy to dismiss ivory carv- 
ings produced for the tourist market as some- 
thing other than art, but there is also the 


question of whether acrylic paintings are 
Eskimo. Both are made to sell. 


27. AGRIPPINA DAY, FROM TWO 
RAINBOWS. Alvin Amason, 1976. Oil on 
canvas, 150 cm h x 144 cm w. Cat. No. 76.35.1. 
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THE INDIAN ART RESEARCH CENTER 


When the possibility of building a facility for 
the collection at the School of American Research 
became a reality in 1976, a committee composed of 
the School’s director, Dr. Douglas W. Schwartz, 

members of the Board of Managers, and architect 
John Midyette visited several museums in the South- 
west. After searching for the best examples of arti- 
fact storage and conservation, they compiled notes 
and drafted plans for a building that would combine 
ideal storage with the Santa Fe style of architecture. 

Begun in July 1977 and. completed in early 1978, 
the Indian Art Research Center provides storage 
space in a secure, controlled environment for the 
collection and laboratory and\ work space for the 
curatorial staff and visiting researchers. 

In addition to continuing the goals of preser- 
vation and documentation espoused by the Indian 
Arts Fund, the Center will reflect the School’s con- 
tinuing emphasis on the anthropological study of 
the southwestern United States as shown in its 
existing programs (advanced seminars, resident 
scholars, contract archaeology, public membership, 
and publication). 

Besides the preservation of the Indian Arts Fund 
Collection, the major goals of the Center ate the 
encouragement of scholarly research and publica- 
tion on material culture, involvement with Indian 
artists and students who wish to study traditiona 
arts and crafts, and a continued interest in docu- 
menting the evolution of southwestern Indian art. 
Although the Center will not be open to the general 


public, it will be open by appointment to scholars, 


Native Americans, and members of the Scho 
Inquiries from institutions about exhibition and 
research loans are also invited. 

After nearly sixty years the Indian Arts’ ‘fund 
Collection has a permanent home, and the/goals of 
the organization will be perpetuated and’ included 
in the scholarly activities of the stele of American 
Research. O 


9b. PAINTING, 
San Ildefonso. 


IAF/P.91. 
Stylized depic- 
tion of a Shalako 
Dance. Gift of 
Mary C. 
Wheelwright, 
Santa Fe, 1934. 
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6. MR. ANDREW SEETOOK. Dolly Spencer, 
1977. Fur, hide, wood, sinew, 38 cm high. 
Cat. No. 78.5. Shown are a spotted sealskin 
storage bag, an extra pair of mukluks and a 
note listing the materials used. Garments 
include snow goggles, an outer parka of 
muskrat with wolf ruff and wolverine trim, 
an inner parka of ground squirrel, outer pants 
of sealskin, inner of rabbit, caribou mukluks 
and socks, water mukluks of sealskin with 
sealskin socks, caribou mittens, and sealskin 
mittens for wet weather. 


16. COVERED GRASS BASKET. Mary Black, 
1971. Beach grass (Elymus mollis), dyed seal 
gut, 53 cm h x 47 cm d. Cat. No. 71.97.10. 
An unusually large coiled grass basket from 
Kongiganak on Kuskokwim Bay. Photograph 
by Sam Kimura. 


All photographs by the author, 


unless otherwise credited. 


11. ALEUT MASK. Frederick 
Anderson, 1974. Wood, leather, 
hair, paint, 23 cm high, not 
including hair. Cat. No. 75.3.1. 


9. UNTITLED. Lawrence Ahvakana, 1975. 
Alabaster, 42 cm h x 49 cm w. Cat. No. 
75.31.1. Gift of Anchorage Fine Arts Museum 
Association. 


3. WALRUS. John Penetac, 1977. Ivory, 8 cm 
high. Cat. No. 77.9.1. 


4. ESKIMO DANCERS. Isaac Koyuk, 1977. 
Ivory and feathers, 5.5 cm high. Cat. No. 
77.28.1-6. Photograph by Sam Kimura. 
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It is this writer’s belief that some work of 
excellent design and workmanship is being 
produced in every medium, traditional and 
contemporary. To provide the broadest possi- 
ble view, the following outline has been struc- 
tured on the basis of materials. An attempt has 
been made to include brief reference to the 
historical background against which contem- 
porary developments need to be seen, and in 
each field some — but certainly not all — of 
the outstanding artists are mentioned. The 
Aleut are included as a recognized branch of 
the Eskaleut peoples, although there is less to 
report concerning their art. (Their population 
declined following Russian occupation in the 
eighteenth century, and numbers only 2,000 or 
so today, in comparison with some 35,000 
Eskimo.) All illustrations are of examples in the 
collections of the Anchorage Historical and 
Fine Arts Museum. 

Even before the purchase of Alaska in 
1867, European and American sailors were in 
contact with the Aleut and Eskimo. The first 
whaler passed through Bering Strait in 1848, in 
pursuit of the bowhead whale, and in 1854 
whalers reached Barrow, where they set up 
shore stations and traded with the natives. The 
gold rushes to Nome and the Yukon, begin- 
ning in 1898, finally led to the opening of the 
entire north. Nome’s thousands of temporary 
inhabitants offered the Eskimo an unprece- 
dented opportunity for trade, and ivory was 
attractive and easily portable. Whole walrus 
tusks were engraved with scenes like those 
found earlier on ivory drill bows and Siberian 
style pipes. A new pictorial style appeared, 
using Western perspective in carefully 
engraved copies of halftone illustrations and 
photographs. The most famous exponent was 
a man named Angokwazhuk, better known as 
Happy Jack, who is also credited with intro- 
ducing the ivory cribbage board and the billi- 
ken (Ray 1974) a now almost classic kitsch 
figurine which first appeared in 1909. Engraved 
tusks are still made, often embellished with 
three-dimensional carvings. Individual figures 
are combined in other ways to form hunting 
scenes, dog teams, bird rookeries and other 
tableaux. In general, engraving has declined. 
Certainly there is nothing today to compare 
with the polychrome tusks made by the 
Siberian Eskimo and Chukchi since the early 
years of this century, probably as a result of 
American influence, later reinforced by Soviet 
socialist realism (illustrated in Mitlianskaia 
1976). 
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Alaskan ivory carving today features many 
individual figures, historical if not stylistic 
descendants of Dorset bears, Okvik dolls and 
Thule birds. The best of these are often created 
by artists who have also gained recognition in 
other mediums, several of whom are now 
based in Anchorage. One of the most produc- 
tive is Earl Mayac, whose figures sometimes 
merge human and animal (Fig. 1). John Kai- 
lukiak has produced distinctive, expressionistic 
images (Fig. 2). John Penetac’s work in ivory, 
as in stone, tends toward abstract natural forms 
(Fig. 3). Sylvester Ayek frequently finds inspi- 
ration in old masks and other Eskimo artifacts. 
Among the more traditional ivory carvers in 
Anchorage is Isaac Koyuk (Fig. 4). The Nome 
area remains a primary center of ivory carving, 
including the Seward Peninsula, Little Dio- 
mede and St. Lawrence Islands. Bone and 
antler have been worked since prehistoric 
times, as well as ivory. For some years, whale- 
bone imitations of old Point Hope wooden 


1. UNTITLED. Earl Mayac, 1977. Ivory, 8.5 cm 
long. Cat. No. 17.82.1. 


masks have been popular, and the material 
was used extensively in an experimental pro- 
gram begun at Shishmaref in 1971. The rising 
value of ivory has had much to do with the 
greater use of whalebone. Sometimes the two 
materials are used together effectively for their 
contrasting textures (Fig. 5). 

Eskimo culture is well-known for its inge- 
nious utilization of animal products: furs sewn 
with sinew thread to make tailored clothing; 
boats covered with walrus or seal hide; water- 
proof garments and drums made of gut; feather 
parkas; sealskin pokes for the storage of oil; 
salmon skin mukluks and mittens. Some tra- 
ditional clothing is still made for home use, but 
less each year. Handsewn articles still com- 
monly made for sale include mukluks, dolls 
and Eskimo yo-yo’s, a modern toy. Among 
dolls, those of Dolly Spencer (Fig. 6) deserve 
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17. BRACELET. Ronald Senungetuk, c.1970. 
Sterling silver, 7. cm diameter. 
Cat. No. 71.169.4. 


18. PENDANT. Melvin Olanna, 1976. 
Sterling silver, 9 cm hx 9 cm w. 
GatNOwsOw sale 


19. SIBERIAN STYLE PIPE. 
Albert Kulowiyi, 1971. 
Wood, lead and tin, 
24cm Lx 5cmh. 


Cat. No. 71.90.2. 
Made of walnut 
from an old 
gunstock and 
lead-tin solder 
cast in molds, 

in a style 

dating from 

the 19th century. 
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special mention for their meticulous detail, 
and those of Rosalie Paniyak for their striking 
character (Fig. 7). A few men continue to weave 
coiled baleen baskets (Fig. 8) in Barrow, Wain- 
wright and Point Hope, whaling communities 
where the craft developed early in this century 
when the market for baleen corset stays and 
buggy whips declined. There are occasional 
new products. Molded masks of caribou hide 


have been fashioned at Anaktuvuk Pass since 
1951. In 1964 the University of Alaska moved 


a number of musk oxen from Nunivak Island 
to the Fairbanks campus, where their filmy 
wool, called giviut, has been collected and 
sent to native villages to be knitted into 
scarves, caps and other small articles of dress. 

Because of its durability, the oldest mate- 
rial in the archaeological inventory is stone. 
Ground slate largely replaced chipped stone 
tools in the first centuries A.D. and some forms, 
such as the curved u/u or woman’s knife, last 
well into this one. So do pecked stone seal oil 
lamps, labrets, and a few small amulets and 
figurines. In Canada, steatite was carved into 
cooking pots and oil lamps beginning in the 
first millenium; but soapstone occurs in Alaska 
only as trade material. Its place is taken by 
pottery, from about the same time in prehis- 
tory. Pottery has almost disappeared as a tra- 
ditional art form, and few Eskimo artists have 
taken up sculpture in this unfamiliar medium. 

After the success of the modern Canadian 
sculpture project, the United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board sought ways to stimulate a similar devel- 


. opment in Alaska. An experimental jade carv- 


ing project was begun at Shungnak in 1952, 
based upon a large deposit of nephrite on the 
Kobuk River. Although it did not prove success- 
ful, other workshops followed, giving sculptors 
opportunities to work with new materials such 
as soapstone, marble, alabaster, walnut and 
lignum vitae. The Extension Center for Arts and 
Crafts was created at the University of Alaska 
in 1965, headed by Ronald Senungetuk, an 
Eskimo from the village of Wales who studied 
art in Oslo, and has since become a significant 
influence on many younger artists. 

The more important arts and crafts pro- 
grams of the last quarter century are docu- 
mented by Dorothy Jean Ray (Ray 1977:55-63). 
She points out that they have usually fallen 
short of their aims to establish viable home 
industries, while assisting many individuals to 
pursue their own artistic goals. A number of 
well-known sculptors have been associated 
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with the Visual Arts Center of Alaska, founded 
in Anchorage in 1972 to give promising 
younger artists access to studio space, new 
materials and techniques, and an opportunity 
to learn from more experienced colleagues. 
One of several Eskimo artists in residence has 
been Lawrence Ahvakana. Originally from Bar- 
row, he studied at the Institute of American 
Indian Arts in Santa Fe and at the Rhode Island 


14, MASK. Peter 
Seeganna, 1974. 
Walnut, brass, 
mahogany, 30 cm h x 
18 cm w. Cat. No. 
74.40.1. 


15. BERING STRAIT 
SOUL ON ICE. Joseph 
Senungetuk, 1976. 
Wood, steel, brass, 
79cm Lx 52 cmh. 
Cat. No. 76.11.1. Gift 
of Anchorage Fine 
Arts Museum 
Association. 
Photograph by 
Walter VanHorn. 
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School of Design. His award-winning work has 
included a number of large figures in alabaster 
(Fig. 9). Another prominent sculptor in stone is 
Melvin Olanna of Shishmaref. His “Lamp Man” 
(Fig. 10) calls to mind ancient Eskimo lamps. 
Little remains of wood in prehistoric sites, 
but in the historic period we find an abundance 
of wooden masks, human and animal figures, 
containers, handles for tools and weapons, and 
frames for houses, boats and sleds, even 
though the only supply in many areas was 
driftwood. Wooden masks were one of the 
major art forms and unique to Alaska. Masks 
are still being made, but no longer for religious 
purposes. One of the most innovative contem- 
porary carvers is Frederick Anderson, a sculp- 
tor whose Aleut heritage is often reflected in 
his work (Fig. 11). John Hoover of Grapeview, 
Washington, is another Aleut sculptor whose 
work combines native elements with a very 
personal mythology. King Island “good and 
bad shaman” masks remain popular, and Nuni- 
vak Island continues to produce decorative 
interpretations of traditional ring masks (Fig. 
12). From the same location is a ceremonial 
staff which differs little from early historic 
examples (Fig. 13). Both pieces remind us that 
historic Eskimo wood carving and painting 
reached its florescence in the Yukon-Kusko- 
kwim delta region. At the other end of the 
spectrum is a completely abstract work by 
Peter Seeganna (Fig. 14), whose promising 
career was cut short by death in 1974. Between 
these stylistic extremes we have a life-size, 
abstract seal by Joseph Senungetuk (Fig. 15), 
a writer and print maker as well as sculptor. 
Coiled baskets of marsh grass are still 
woven in considerable numbers by women in 
the delta region just mentioned. Covered jar 
forms are popular. In the earliest known spec- 
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imens there was little decoration, but with 
the coming of aniline dyes, overall geometric 
designs became popular, either in the weave 
itself or in small accents of dyed seal gut (Fig. 
16). Naturalistic elements later made their 
appearance, and today roses, lions and other 
exotic motifs may be found. The present 
period is one of great experimentation, but 
generally high quality of design and workman- 
ship. Aleut basketry, on the other hand, has 
suffered a serious decline since the turn of the 
century, and there are very few weavers left. 

Since the initiation of government spon- 
sored programs, native artists have begun to 
work in entirely new mediums. Ronald 
Senungetuk is known nationally for his jewelry 
design (Fig. 17), and has led others to work 
in precious metals. One of them is Melvin 
Olanna (Fig. 18). A fast disappearing survival 
of an earlier metalworking technique is the 
casting of tin and lead Siberian style pipes on 
St. Lawrence Island (Fig. 19). Versatile Law- 
rence Ahvakana has worked in ceramics, glass 
and welded steel (Fig. 20). 

Finally, there are the graphic mediums. 
While not as widely known as Canadian Eskimo 
prints, the Alaskan Eskimo graphics are of 
broader variety, ranging from extensions of 
traditional engraving on ivory, such as George 
Ahgupuk’s india ink drawings on bleached 
sealskin (Fig. 21), to woodcuts, lithographs, 
serigraphs, etchings and even large scale paint- 
ings. Ahgupuk was encouraged to draw while 
hospitalized in 1934, and he became one of 
the first successful Eskimo artists in modern 
Western terms (Ray 1969:52-55). The colored 
pencil and ink drawings of Kivetoruk Moses 


2. UNTITLED. John 
Kailukiak, 1977. Ivory 
and baleen, 14.5 cm 
high. Cat. No. 77.75.1. 


8. BALEEN BASKET WITH 
LID. Carl Hank, 1972. 
Baleen and ivory, 20.3 
cm diameter. Cat. No. 
72.56. Coiling is started 
around an ivory disk in 
the base; an ivory bear 
head forms the handle. 
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of Nome deal less with externals and more with 
Eskimo history and legend (Fig. 22). A third 
contemporary draftsman is Milo Minock of 
Pilot Station on the Yukon. He has recorded 
the old way of life of his people, using only 
paper and ball-point pen (Fig. 23). 

Printmaking did not really get under way 
until the 1960s, again through Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board projects, in Nome and elsewhere. 
There are several artists of Eskimo origin 
among leading Alaskan printmakers today, but 
they are producing as individuals. Ayek, Kailuk- 
iak, Olanna, Ahvakana and Michael Pullock 
should be mentioned. A prominent figure 
among older artists is Bernard Katexac of 
Nome, who works in a representational style 
(Fig. 24). Quite different is the expressionism 
of Joseph Senungetuk (Fig. 25). Both artists are 
college educated, as are several others who 
have been mentioned, and illustrate the cul- 
tural contrast between Alaska and Canada. 

Until now, only a handful of Alaskan 
Eskimo artists have ventured seriously into 
painting. Two who have are Ahvakana and 
Kailukiak. The latter is originally from Night- 
mute but, like Ahvakana, is a product of Santa 
Fe and the Rhode Island School of Design. The 
influence of contemporary Southwest Indian 
design may be seen occasionally in the work 
of both artists (Fig. 26). Probably the most 
avant-garde Alaskan native painter is Alvin 
Amason, an Aleut from Kodiak. His wildlife 
subjects (Fig. 27) sometimes project beyond 
the canvas in three-dimensional extensions. 
Amason has recently completed graduate 
study at Arizona State University. The tendency 
of talented students to seek advanced training 
outside Alaska is not limited to natives, or to 
art, but it is encouraging to note that the more 
serious artists continue to draw upon their 
native backgrounds for content, although they 
may adopt new forms. 

The boundaries of contemporary Alaskan 
Eskimo art can be pointed out, but a definition 
remains elusive. Many anthropologists have 
taken the view that Eskimo art — some would 
even say Eskimo culture — disappeared in the 
late nineteenth century. Art historians often 
refuse to consider products for the market as 
art, whether Alaskan ivory bears or Canadian 
stone sculpture. George Swinton, however, 
goes to some length to prove the existence in 
Canada of a tradition of secular art dating from 
the early nineteenth century (Swinton 1972: 
119-122), and one of his conclusions is that 
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The ability to achieve good results despite — or 
because of — adversity seems to be one of the real 
traditions of Eskimo art and manifests itself with or 
without commercialism” (op. cit. 127). 


We have seen that a number of prehis- 
toric Alaskan Eskimo art forms have persisted 
to the present. It is possible to examine them 
in terms of their traditions, although even here 
a visitor to Alaska may be confused by com- 
mercial products based on Eskimo designs, 
elephant ivory engraved by white craftsmen in 
Seattle, or Eskimo-style soapstone figures 
carved by white Alaskans. It is more difficult 
to analyze what is new. There has been more 
cultural change in Alaska in this century than 
in all the previous thousands of years since man 
first came across the Bering Strait, and much 
of it has come about within the last thirty years, 
since World War II drew new attention to this 
part of the continent. There are many forces at 
work, and we are still in the midst of change. 


7. DOLL. Rosalie Paniyak, 1973. Cloth, wool, 
hide, gut, salmon skin, wood, grass, 68 cm 
high. Cat. No. 73.52.1A. Of unusual size, 
with stuffed cloth body, seal gut rain parka, 
sealskin mukluks, salmon skin mittens, and a 
seal and salmon skin container. 
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12. LOON MASK. Peter Luke Smith, 1976. 
Driftwood, willow, quills, paint, 70 cm h x 
67 cm w. Cat. No. 76.22.17. 


Until recently, all programs for the Eskimo had 
been designed by whites, but the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act of 1971 has changed 
that. The Eskimo constitute the largest ethnic 
group in Alaska, and they now have the eco- 
nomic and political power to help determine 
their own future. 

What will become of Eskimo art? Some of 
the remaining traditional forms are dying out. 
At the moment, the best promise for the future 
appears to lie in a new generation of artists 
who have received advanced training and a 
broadened exposure to new techniques and 
materials, but who retain a strong attachment 
to their land and people. On the other hand, 
many of these young people on the artistic 
frontier do not want to be known as “Eskimo 
artists,” for they are working in national and 
international idioms and their future depends 
upon individual achievement, not ethnic iden- 
tity. Between this level and the production of 
souvenirs there remains considerable variety 
of activity. It is well-known that the Eskimo 
have no word in their language for “art” as 
such, because it is not a thing apart from the 
objects and activities essential to everyday life. 
One hopes that this much will not change. 

Continued on page 68 
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13. CEREMONIAL STAFF. Kay Hendrickson, 
1977. Driftwood, quills, cocktail toothpicks, 
paint, 135 cm h x 77 cm w. Cat. No. 77.16.1. 
A hunter in a kayak pursues seals, birds, fish 
and a weasel (?). 


21. CORRALLING REIN- 
DEER. George Ahgupuk, 
c.1942. India ink on 
bleached hide, 28 cm h 

x 36 cm w. Cat. No. 
72.115.3. Domesticated 
reindeer were introduced 
to Alaska from Siberia in 
1892. In the 1920s there 
were several hundred 
thousand; today less than 
25,000 roam mostly on 
the Seward Peninsula, 
where Ahgupuk has 
represented an annual 
fall roundup at his native 
village of Shishmaref. 


Robert L. Shalkop is director of the Anchorage His- 


torical and Fine Arts Museum, an institution actively 20. MOUNTAIN SPIRIT MASK. Lawrence 


collecting contemporary as well as historical Alas- Ahvakana, 1971. Welded and soldered steel, 
kan Eskimo art. His chief research interests and 104 cm h x 88 cm w. Cat. No. 71.213.1. The 


publications have concerned the native, folk and form is adapted from a traditional Eskimo 


regional arts of America. wooden mask. Gift of the Rasmuson 
Foundation. 


23. ESKIMO FAMILY AT 
FALL CAMP. Milo Minock, 
c.1971. Ball-point ink on 
paper, 14.8 cm h x 20.4 cm 
w. Cat. No. 72.102.4. One 
of a series of 25 illustrations 
of Eskimo life. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN COLLEC- 


TION by Judy Thompson. (Berne, Switzerland: 
Berne Historical Museum, 1977. 124 pp., illus- 
trations, $24.00 including postage). Reviewed 
by Norman Feder. 


There is a growing tendency fork museums to 
publish fully illustrated catalogues ‘of their col- 
lections. | personally applaud this tendency as 
a tremendously valuable tool 
researcher. How much easier it is t 
through the Indian collections of the Berne 
Historical Museum from the comfort of your 
own home, rather than making the trip to Swit- 
zerland to search through the storerooms and 
ancient records. Of course, the serious 
researcher will want actually to handle the 
objects to note minute details of construction 


However, the scholar with a limited amount o 
time to examine a collection usually is unable 
to check all of the catalogue cards, accession 
records, and correspondence pertaining to 
each item. Further, some items described on 
catalogue cards cannot always be located in 
storerooms. A good catalogue of a collection 
should supply answers to most of the questions 
a researcher is likely to ask. Judy Thompson, 
with years of experience as cataloguier for the 
National Museum of Man in Ottawa, has done 
a superb job of documenting the Berne Collec- 
tion. (The catalogue is available only in English, 
an unusual procedure for a Swiss museum.) 
The Berne holdings are not overly large: 
the catalogue lists only 319 entries with 215 
illustrations (all in black and white). Some of 
the illustrations show more than one item, so 
that approximately seventy-five percent of the 
material is illustrated. Some of the more 
important collections include those of Johann 
Waber (John Webber) consisting of eight 
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pieces from the Nootka collected while Waber 
was the artist with Captain Cook’s third voyage; 
a group of 17 items probably collected shortly 
after the Revolutionary War and given to the 
Museum by a Captain Malcolm; an important 
group of 39 pieces collected by Count Albert- 
Alexandre de Pourtales at Niagara Falls and 
Fort Snelling 1832-33; about 29 pieces col- 
lectéd by Lorenz Alphons Schoch, a St. Louis 
businessman c.1837; seven pieces collected by 
the artist Rudolph Friedrick Kurz c.1850; and 
/a well documented group of 64 Klamath pieces 
collected by Alphonse Forrer before 1883. 

It is quite usual for early collections to lack 
documentation or for the existing documenta- 
tion to be unreliable. The Kurz and Pourtales 
collections are entirely undocumented as to 
tribal origin. The Schoch collection was docu- 
mented by the collector, but his tribal attribu- 
thons seem to be unreliable. The Captain 
Malcolm collection is a mystery because no 
ation exists as to who Captain Malcolm 

ere or when he made his collection, 


were certainly c 

1778. There is as 
Sioux items collecte 
Randall in the 1870s and\1880s, and three Sioux 
items collected by Dr. Alfred Muller in 1862-63 


by Fritz Schenk at Ft. 


at Ft. Ridgely, Minnesota. One Osage yarn sash 
was actually made by an Osage woman named 
Grethomi in 1828 while visiting in Berne. 
Judy Thompson has been thoroughly con- 
scientious in her catalogue entries, listing 
guesses in square brackets and using question 
marks whenever in doubt. She utilized the staff 
and resouces of the Berne Museum to obtain 
accurate translations of some of the archaic 
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